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IV. An Attempt to account for the itni- 
verfal Deluge , by Edward King, Ffq\ of 
Lincoln’s-Inn, F. R. S. 

Read Jan. 22 . A FTER fo many conjectures as 
17 7 ‘ jlV. have been already formed con¬ 
cerning the caufe of the univerfal deluge, it may 
perhaps appear both impertinent to attempt a new 
folution, and alfo ufelefs, as theories formed on 
mere hypothefis are always uncertain, and little to be 
depended upon. But if we give them no more weight 
than theydeferve, and, conlidering them only asfmall 
fteps towards the inveftigation of truth, do not defire 
any further afTent to our concluflons than the proba¬ 
bility on which they are founded demands, even fuch 
kind of enquiries may be of fervice, and open a door 
to new difcoveries. 

Where we cannot arrive at demonftration we mull 
be content with probability. Our defpairof attaining 
the* one ought not to make us negledt the other. 
And with regard to this remarkable event, the 
univerfal deluge, every degree of probability, even 
the fmalleft, that appears in an attempt to account for 
it philofophically, has its ufe y as it tends to remove 
thofe objections that are made to the truth of the faCt, 
by perfons who may not think the mere relation of it 
in the Mofaic writings a fufficient proof of the reality 
of it 3 or who may be led, from the difficulty there 
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appears in accounting for fuch an event, to doubt of 
the authority of thofe facred books. 

Many ingenious hypothefes have been already 
formed on this lubjeCt; but they all feem liable to 
moll: infupera’ole objections: and therefore I make no 
icruple to venture another into the world, which 
appears to me free from fuch difficulties as they are 
involved in, and more limple. I am willing, how¬ 
ever, it fhould fall to the ground, as foon as there 
appear any reafonable and weighty objections to it. 

I only with that the hints contained in this paper 
may be a means of leading fome perfon of greater 
abilities to a more perfeCt difcovery j and that it may 
always be remembered, that the foffil {hells found in 
ail parts of the earth, are a fufficient proof of the 
truth of its having been at fome time or other entirely 
covered with water, however fallible any attempt to 
account for the deluge may be. 

Dr. Burnet, in his theory, has given fuch an account 
of the deluge, as Dr. Keill has fhown to be very 
improbable, and unphilofophical. He has fi-rft de- 
fcribed the primaeval earth fo as to dived: it of all 
beauty and elegance, and then has afcribed the deluge 
to fuch caufes, as are not only fomewhat inconfiftent 
with that part of his theory, where he fuppofes the 
earth to be well watered and moiftened with dew ; 
but are alfo inefficient to account for the waters 
flowing over the tops of the mountains: fince on the 
breaking of bis imaginary {hell, it is impoffible to 
fuppofe that the waters of the abyfs, even on fuch a 
coneuffion, fhould flow up high enough upon thofe 
parts that were left elevated, fo as to cover the moun¬ 
tains that now fubfift. 
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Mr. Whifton has called in the affiftance of another 
planetary body; and has fuppofed the tail of a comet 
to be fo greatly condenfed as to afford a quantity of 
water fufficient for this purpofe. But, befides the 
inconfiftency of this theory with that of gravitation, 
it is no lefs difficult, according to his hypothefis, to get 
rid of the water with which the earth was covered, 
than it is, according to others, to find a fufficient 
quantity. 

Mr. Ray has accounted for this amazing event, by 
fuppofing a change to have happened in the center of 
gravity of the earth. But how to find a caufe for fuch 
a change in the center of gravity, and for a reftoration 
of it to the fame place again, is more difficult, and the 
fuppofition of it more inconfiftent with our philofo- 
phical ideas, than any other hypothefis whatever. 

Such have been fome of the principal theories 
hitherto advanced, and far be it from me to prefume 
that mine may not in the end be found equally 
fallible; but it appears to me at prefent to be more 
plain and confiftent, and at the fame time is free from 
that great difficulty which has perplexed all the reft, 
and is indeed the moft important difficulty in the 
enquiry, that is, the accounting for a fufficient quantity 
of water. 

We find in the Mofaic hiftory of the creation, that 
God at the firft created fea as well as land; and 
therefore have grounds to believe both from thence, 
and from the reafon of things, that there was as great a 
quantity of fea on the antediluvian earth, as there is 
now upon the earth in its prefent ftate. 

We find alfo the whole furface of the earth to be 
undermined by fubterraneous fires, which make their 
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appearance in various places, in very formidable vol¬ 
canoes. This has been the cafe in Italy, and amongft 
the Azores, in Tartary, in Kamtfchatca, in South 
America, in Ireland, in the iflands of the Eaft Indies, 
and in other parts: and we have reafon to believe that 
thefe fubterraneous fires have made eruptions, not 
unfrequently, even in the bottom of the fea j as Mr. 
Mitchell has made appear in his excellent paper con¬ 
cerning the caufes of earthquakes*. 

We have alfo, in the Philofophical Tranfadtions, 
an account of entire iflands being raifed. in the Archi¬ 
pelago, and likewife amongft the Azores, by fuch 
fubterraneous fires -j* and Mr. Ray, in his travels, 
mentions a mountain one hundred feet high, raifed 
by the earthquake in 153 8, which alfo threw up fo 
much earth, ftones, and afhes, as quite filled up the 
Lacus Lucrinus J. 

To which may be added, that foflil fhells and other, 
marine bodies are lo univerfally found in all parts of 
the prefent continents and iflands, as to amount 
almoft to a demonftration, that all the now dry land 
was once covered with fea, and that for a conliderable 
fpace of time, probably much longer than the conti¬ 
nuance of the deluge is related to have been. For 
though fuch a violent flux of waters might have 
thrown up fome fhells and marine bodies upon the 
hills and mountains, yet it could not have flung up 
fuch vaft,quantities, nor fo univerfally. The prodi¬ 
gious beds of fhells which we now find in all parts 

* Philof. Tranf. Vol. LI. part II. p. 566. 
t Philof. Tranf. No 372, or Earnest Abr. vol, VI. part II. 
p. 203, and Jones's Abr. vol. V. part II. p. 196* 
t Ray’s Travels, old edition, p. 27J* 
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cannot well be accounted for, but by fuppofing the 
waters, in which thofe ftiell-fifh lived, to have covered 
the countries where they are now found, for a long 
time, and even for ages. 

The fuppolition therefore, which I am about to 
advance, founded on thefe fads, is this j that origi¬ 
nally Almighty God created this earth with fea and 
land nearly in the fame proportion as they now remain, 
and that it continued in that ftate for many ages, 
during which the bottom of the fea became covered 
with /hells, and various heterogeneous bodies 
that from the fir/1: of its creation there were alfo 
many fubterraneous fires found within the bowels of 
the earth ; and that, at the appointed time, thefe 
fires burfting forth at once with great violence, under 
the fea *, raifed up the bottom of the ocean, fo as to 
pour out the waters over the face of what was before 
dry land, which by that means became fea, and has 
perhaps continued fo ever fince, as that which was 
before the flood the bottom of the fea, probably from 
that time has continued to be continent and dry 
land *f“. 

* Mr, Mitchell has (hewn, in his paper on the caufes 
of earthquakes, that fuch fubterraneous fires are at all times very 
liable to make eruptions under the fea, and that when they do fo, 
the earthquakes confequent upon fuch eruptions are more exten- 
five than any whatever. 

f I do not mean by this to infinuate that all that part of the 
globe which is now fea was dry land before the flood : or that the 
antediluvian ocean was merely of the extent of our prefent conti¬ 
nent. I apprehend, on the contrary, that there was always a 
greater proportion of water on the face of the earth than of 
continent; and I would only be underftood to mean, that all that 
which was dry land before the flood is now buried under the 
fea, whilft that which was a part of the bottom of the antediluvian 

This 
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This hypothecs may perhaps be liable to great ob¬ 
jections ; but it is at leaft confident with what Mofes 
relates of the fountains of the great deep being broken 
up j and, without any perplexity or difficulty, accounts 
at once for a fufficient quantity of water to cover the 
tops of the higheft antediluvian mountains, even 
fuppofing they were left ftanding: though it is not 
improbable but that they might be thrown down by 
means of the fame earthquake. If they were left 
ftanding, fome of them might (on the retreat of the 
waters from their tops after the firft concuffion) form 
fome of the iflands that now fubfffr. 

I muft alfo add, that this hypothefis is perfectly 
confiftent with, and perhaps in fome meafure accounts 
for, that lingular polition of the ftrata of coals, ores, 
and various kinds of earths (mentioned in Mr. 
Mitchell's paper), which are found always Hoping from 
mountainous countries, and higher grounds, towards 
the bottom of the fea; fo that what is neareft the 
furface of the earth in mountains and high countries 
lies deepeft in low lands and under the fea. 

It is, belides, fomewhat confirmed by that lingular 
obfervation of Dr. Haffelquift’s, in his travels, (p. 33) 
where, fpeaking of Natolia and the eaftern countries 
in general, he fays, “ In no place was it more 
“ evident that the continent/ we call earth, was in 
“ the beginning the bottom of the fea.” Ulloa alfo 
informs us, that the fame thing is evident in the whole 
country of Valles in South America* : and Norden 

ocean forms our prefent land : and that confequently fome part 
of the ocean was fea both in the antediluvian earth and In the 
prefent ftate of it, and common to both. 

* Ulloa’s voyage to South America, vo). II. p. go 
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tells u&, that the rocks in Egypt bear evident marks 
of having been wafhed by the fea *. 

Thefe are the reafons which induce me to venture 
upon this fuppofition 5 and now I will juft confider 
one or two objections, that appear to me amongft the 
mod material which may be made to what I have 
advanced. 

It may perhaps be laid, that we read •f* “ of the 
“ waters returning from off the earth, and of their 
“ being abated at the end of the hundred and fifty 
“ days: and alfo, of the waters decreafing continually 
“ till the tenth month; and of the tops of the 
“ mountains being then feen.” And it may be 
objected, that we ought from thence to conclude, that 
the waters of the deluge, having covered what was 
before dry ground, afterwards retreated, and left the 
very fame hills and land dry again. 

But this conclufion is by no means neceffary $ for 
all that can be inferred from what we find in Genefis 
concerning the decreafe of the waters, is, that they 
gradually fubfided from off the face of what is now 
continent and dry land, as of courfe they would do on 
the elevation of it, agreeable to the foregoing hypo- 
thefis. And indeed, if the deluge was effected in the 
way here fuppofed, we can then give a rational and 
ea(y account how all the water came to drain off the 
ground, and to leave it dry fo foon as is recorded ; 
which otherwife is a circumftance in this piece of 
hiftory very perplexing. It is evident, that fuch a 
violent earthquake, or burfting forth of the fubter- 
raneous fire, as is here fuppofed to have raifed the 

* Norden’s Travels, vol. II. p. 21. 
t (jfenefiSjCh. viii. 3—5. 
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bottom of the then fea (the prefent continents), at 
once as high or higher than what was before dry land, 
mud in a very fhort time have drowned and over¬ 
whelmed the antediluvian earth, by pouring out the 
waters upon itj and it is alfo evident, that for fome 
time the bottom of the fea, fo raifed, would continue 
covered with the waters, which, till the vaft agitation 
into which they were flung fubfided, would continue 
flowing backwards and forwards. But, by degrees, 
and very eafily within the time mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture, the water would drain oft from all the higher 
parts, and leave the new land quite dry, and in the 
ftate we now find it, with ftrata of fliells, and fand, 
and {tones, and other bodies, lying juft as the fea had 
by accident many ages before placed them. Whereas, 
Were the deluge occafioned only by an addition of 
water fufficient to raife the furface of the fea higher 
than the land and mountains, in that cafe, it is im- 
poffible to imagine any means, at all confiflent with 
the courfe and laws of nature, by which fuch an 
immenfe body of water could be evaporated or con¬ 
veyed away in fo fhort a fpace of time, ilnd befides, 
in that cafe, the fhells, &c. flung upon the land by the 
concuflion of the waters, and fubfiding there within fo 
fhort a fpace of time, would rather be found lying 
according to their fpecific gravities: a fadt which Dr. 
Woodward fuppofed certain, but which is by no 
means true. Nor indeed, according to the conjectures 
here advanced, is it at all neceffary that it fhould be fo. 
For, as I imagine the fhells and other marine bodies, 
which are now found* on various parts of the dry land, 
to have been placed there gradually during a fucceflion 
of ages, whilft it was the bottom of the fea; it will 
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follow, that they mull be found juft as the fea, by its 
walhings and motion, laid them ; which would of 
courfe firfh wa£h many of them together, and then 
wafh gravel, or fand, or clay, or other fubftances over 
them; after which, more Ihells or other bodies would 
be depofited, and then more ftones or gravel, &c. 
according to the nature of the foil. In fhort, what¬ 
ever was fpecifically heavier than water, would (after 
its removal by any agitation) foon fubfide, and remain 
fixed, whether the fubftances underneath it were 
fpecifically heavier than itfelf or no: it is fufficient 
that they were but all fpecifically heavier than the 
water. 

We find to this day great changes are continually 
making, within the memory of man, both on the 
face of the earth, in the fhores, and in the bottom of 
the fea, even in thofe fmall parts of it that we are 
acquainted with ; and fuch changes mull alfo have 
happened before the flood, and might very probably 
produce that fituation of fhells, &c. fo different from 
what might be expected from their fpecific weights. 

Another objedtion may perhaps be made by faying, 
if all the antediluvian earth was at once overwhelmed, 
and of courfe all its plants with it, whence came it to 
pafs, that the now dry land was fo foon covered with 
vegetables and herbage of all kinds ? To this I 
anfwer, in the firft place, that the difficulty is juft the 
fame, whether we fuppofe the bottom of the antedi¬ 
luvian fea to be the prefent continents, or whether we 
fuppofe the face of the earth to have remained the very 
fame ; fince, by the waters of the deluge, all plants, 
trees, and vegetables, muft in both cafes equally have 
been deftroyed; and nothing could well remain, 

except 
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except fome of their ihoots and feeds j which might 
juft as well take root on the new continent, on the 
fubfidingof the waters, as on the old. And in the 
next place, I anfwer, that there are not a fewinftances 
(as is fhown in Stillingfleet’s tracts *) of barren rocks 
and plains becoming by degrees well covered with 
verdure, though very remote from any places that 
might apparently furnifh feeds. They have firft 
borne a kind of mofs, and afterwards other plants of an 
higher order (the feeds being brought there by 
accident, and by the various and admirable means of 
conveyance, which the Creator has given them), till 
at laft they have been covered with rich verdure. To 
which may be added a very extraordinary fa£t, now 
well known, namely, that if a piece of ground which 
has not been cultivated be turned up, and the clods 
loofened, it will very foon produce a variety of plants, 
fome of which were never known to grow there 
before. We find that one acorn is fufficient to pro¬ 
duce a foreft, and it is by no means to be fuppofed 
(let the deluge have happened how it would) that, 
immediately after it, the earth was as well cloathed 
with verdure, as it has become fince. Probably it was 
for a time in general very barren, except fuch parts as 
Noah and his fons cultivated, with feeds which they 
had preferved in the ark. 

As to the leaf which the dove brought in -f*, that 
might be found on fome plant which had taken frelh 
root immediately on the fubfiding of the waters, or it 

* Stillingfleet’s Trails, p. 78, and alfo p. 45, where an inftance 
is produced,much to the purpofe, of marlhes becoming by degrees 
fine meadows. 

•}• Genefis, ch. viii. v. xr. 
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is not impoffible but the top of fome antediluvian 
mountain, having been but flightly covered, might on 
the cealing of the firft concuflion (as I before obferved) 
remain in the ftate of an ifland, elevated above the 
furfaceof the fea. 

I apprehend, no objection of any weight can arife 
from the defcription of paradife in Scripture, nor from 
its being faid that the ark refted on the mountains of 
Ararat: fince, whether the continent was changed or 
no, there is no place now remaining that anfwers the 
defcription of the former; nor is there any thing faid 
about the latter, that fhould lead us to conclude there 
ever was fuch a mountain as Ararat before the flood. 

But, leaving thefe objections from the words of 
Scripture, and the hiftory of the deluge; another 
may perhaps arife, from this circum,fiance, thatfhells 
are found in various parts of the earth, which are 
evidently not the fhells peculiar to the feas adjoining, 
but fuch as belong to a different climate. This faCfc 
at firft certainly feems to contradict what I have 
advanced: and yet, when well confidered, it will 
perhaps rather be found to confirm my hypothefis. 
For let any one but look on a terreftrial globe, and 
he will inftantly fee, that the prefent continents are 
evidently not in the fame climates as the prefent feas; 
and therefore, though the fhells found in many places 
of the earth are not found in the neighbouring parts 
of the ocean j yet, when thofe parts of the earth were 
ocean, they might have had a very proper climate and 
fituation there. Thus, for inftance, we may obferve 
that the Mediterranean is in a more fouthern climate 
than the neighbouring continent of Europe, and in a 
more northern climate than that of Africa. And the 

whole 
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whole continent of Alia is in a climate much more 
northern, than the neighbouring Indian ocean. 

But, if this folution of the difficulty is not thought 
fufficient, it may be added, that fo great a con- 
cuffion, and fuch a change in the figure of the earth, 
as mull have happened from the fubterraneous fires 
elevating fo many parts higher than they were be¬ 
fore, might poflibly affedt the gravitation of the 
parts of the globe of the earth, and caufe it to re¬ 
volve round a different axis after the flood j whence 
there would undoubtedly arife a change of climate 
in all parts, fufficient to account for the prefent fitu- 
ation of fhells, in places fo foreign to the climates 
where (hell fifh of the fame fpecies are now found. 
And as I have before obferved with regard to feeds, 
fo it may alfo be obferved with regard to fhell fifh, 
that the conveyance of a very few of each fort (by 
the flux of water) to the beds proper for them, 
would be fufficient to preferve all the various kinds, 
and to caufe them now to be found in fuch numbers, 
in thofe parts of the ocean that are bell adapted to 
each peculiar clafs. 

Another thing proper to be taken notice of, is the 
horns and bones of terreftriai animals being found in 
the earth, together with foflil fhells j which feems 
to contradict the fuppofition of the prefent conti¬ 
nents having been originally the bottom of the fea. 
But with regard to this, I muff beg leave to obferve, 
that probably fome of thofe bones have been depo- 
fited there fince the flood, and have been covered by 
an addition of earth, as has happened alfo to fome 
of the trees and woods that were cut down in this 
ifland by the Romans. And, as to the reft, it cannot 

be 
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be fuppofed, but that on the firft great eruption, 
which poured the waters of the ocean upon the dry 
land, there muft have been a violent agitation for 
fome time, by their flowing backward and forward j. 
during which interval, the bodies of many terreftrial 
animals (floating on the water) would be wafhed to 
different parts of the new-raifed continent, and be 
left there as the water fubfided. 

Some little objection perhaps may arife, from its 
being obferved, that the fea at prefent covers a much 
greater part of the globe than the dry land does. 

But I apprehend this was alfo the cafe before the 
flood; and it may eafily be conceived, that fome 
part of the bottom of the antediluvian ocean 
might be flung in the manner fuppofed in this 
paper, and not the whole; and that the bottom of 
the prefent ocean confifts not only of what was before 
the flood dry land, but alfo of fome part of what 
was, even from the beginning, the bottom of the 
fea. 

I will therefore only juft add, that probably the 
fame fubterraneous fires (which originally raifed the 
continents and iflands that now appear, and have 
ever fince been making great changes in the bowels 
of the earth, and producing thofe tremendous earths 
quakes, which have happened from time to time) may 
in the end break forth with redoubled violence, and 
deftroy it, in the manner foretold in Scripture. 

It may not be amifs to add, in confirmation of the 
foregoing hypothefis, that the beds of fhells, difco- 
vered in chalk pits, gravel pits, and other places, 
confift genet ally of one or two, or atmoftofavery 

few 
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few different forts in each particular place, as they 
would of courfedo upon a fuppofition that thofe re- 
fpedtive beds were formerly at the bottom of the fea, 
in the feveral places where thofe different kind of fhell 
fifh lived and bred ; and that they were from thence* 
together with the bottom of the antediluvian ocean, 
laifed up by the force of fubterfanean fires: for we 
may obferve in the prefent Teas, that one fpecie6 of 
fhell fifh take up their habitation in one place, whilft 
thofe of a different fpecies are found in fome other; 
and that numbers of the fame kind, as for inftance 
cockles, or oyfters, are generally found on the fame 
banks. The prefent appearance of foffil fhells, there¬ 
fore, does at leaft in this refpedt feem eonfiftent with 
the conjectures here advanced: whereas, upon a fup¬ 
pofition that thefe foffil fhells were carried to their re- 
fpe&ive places, at the time of the flood, merely by 
the torrent of water that then flowed to and fro, 
they ought rather to be found mixed promifcuoufly 
together j and not thofe of one fpecies in one place; 
and thofe of a different fpecies in another. And I 
beg leave here to mention, that, fince the writing of 
the foregoing paper, 1 find an hypothefis fomewhat 
fimilar to what is here advanced was adopted by 
Lazzaro Moro, a Venetian author, who afferts that 
the continents were originally raifed by fubterranean 
fires j but he confiders this merely as the caufe of 
their fir ft and original formation, and not as having 
occafioned the deluge, nor as having happened at 
that time* 
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